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comprehended arrangement of two parties preserves
an electoral system which discourages the existence
of more than one Opposition. But the total Liberal
voting strength spread over the whole country is not
to be despised. Most of the Labour Party would at
that moment have joined in a supreme combined effort
to defeat Chamberlain and his followers. For once
the machine would have clanked less loudly than the
call of national necessity. The opportunity was visible
to Eden behind a transparent curtain. He chose to
reject it. Instead he preferred to deliver a speech of
documentary excellence culminating in an appeal for
" unity.55
This unexceptionable plea has often been repeated
in subsequent speeches in this country and in a number
of strangely uninspired articles which he has found
time to write in the Press. Unity for what? Unity
under whom? Neither what Eden says nor what he
writes has supplied an answer to these very pertinent
questions. He found unity under Chamberlain per-
sonally impossible, but when he urges unity without
specifying an alternative leader he places under a debt
of gratitude the very Prime Minister whom he found
it impossible to continue serving. Here one may
express the hope that Eden will enliven his style of
writing. When speaking he achieves perfect presen-
tation with occasional approaches to brilliance. With
a pen his performance is often disappointing, flat and
platitudinous.
Can it be that he occasionally regrets his holiday
from office? A rumour was spread in February 1938
that he was physically unwell. It was an untruth.
Six and a half years of continuous and increasingly